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ART APPRECIATION VIA RADIO 


By RONALD NELSON DAY 


Assistant Supervisor of Art 
Cleveland Public Schools 


WBOE, called the pioneer school radio 
station, has broadcast art appreciation les- 
sons to students in the Cleveland public 
school system for 20 years. The Directing 
Supervisor of Art in the Cleveland Public 
Schools, Mr. Alfred Howell, has supported 
the idea that these radio-art lessons be in 
appreciation of art rather than lessons in- 
structing or directing any specific creative 
art experience. In other words, they have 
not been “how to draw or paint” lessons, 
nor have they been lessons designed speci- 
fically to give motivation for creative ex- 
pression. 

Sets of slides, first hand-colored and now 
Kodachrome or Ektachrome, have been 
permanently supplied to the schools to be 
used simultaneously with the broadcasts, 
thus combining the visual with the audio. 
Each school has its own sets of slides, fur- 
nished by the Division of Visual Education. 
The lessons are planned in a series of eight 
or nine broadcasts each semester for the 
fifth and sixth grades and four each semes- 
ter for the junior high grades. At present 
four different series are being given, two 
in elementary and two in junior high. One 
series at each level is given each semester. 


Third radio lesson aims to develop awareness of line directions in 
art and emotional response to them. As follow-up activity students 
paint abstract linear compositions to convey reactions to music. 


The following four series are offered: 


Fifth grade: “Let’s Look at Cleveland”— 
Lessons related to the churches, museums, 

Pioneer school radio station has 20-year record of serving parks and gardens, and industries of Cleve- 
land. : 


Sixth grade: “General Art Appreciation” — 
Lessons related to paintings, drawing and 
craft work of our southern neighbors. 
Mexico, Guatemala and Peru. This cor? 
relates with a social studies unit on Latin} 
America. 


Junior high: “Great Masters in Art” — 


Cleveland school children. Author describes mechanics of 


development, presentation of art appreciation broadcasts. 
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Art” B® cach lesson on "line leaves students seeking additional examples of types of line in natural and man-made phenomena. 
\rt work soon reflects growing awareness of horizontal, vertical, curved, radiating, diagonal and conflicting lines. 
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Lessons discussing the works of Leonardo da Vinci, Michel- 
angelo, Hals, El Greco, Daumier, Monet, Van Gogh and 


Homer. 


“Line”—Lessons on the subject of line, one of the basic 
elements of art. 


In theory each series was to have been revised every five 
years; in practice it has occurred less often. 


There are differences of opinion among art teachers as to 
how much and as to when and how appreciation of art 
should be taught. Some favor a close relation between art 
appreciation and the practice of art, some even going as 
far as wanting art appreciation given only in connection 
with creative activity, never separately. This attitude, how- 
ever, is usually taken only in regards to young children. 

Perhaps with the young child most of the appreciation of 
art can be best taught accompanying creative performance 
and production. Even the young child, though, enjoys 
looking at and discussing works of art from simple aes- 
thetic viewpoints often apart from his own creative pro- 
duction. He enjoys a trip to an art museum or looking at 
reproductions of works of art. To confine all art apprecia- 
tion experiences to those accompanying creative perform- 





oo Miele Br: Pp es :; itt . = 
To follow up final broadcast which relates tool and quality 
of line, students may experiment with sticks, pens, brushes, 
©-tips, fingers, etc., to produce different kinds of lines. 


ance often means in practice that the child’s attention is 
too seldom directed to good works of art. 


Art appreciation lessons require considerable teacher lead- 
ership and direction, in fact as much as actual practice 
in the arts. Since the ideal of keeping a child’s imagina- 
tion in a state of purity and freedom is impossible to at- 
tain, I believe that a certain kind of study of great tradi- 
tional and contemporary art is thoroughly compatible with 
creative activity and individual experiment at any age 
level. 

These radio lessons, though planned to be independent 
appreciation experiences not necessarily related to the 
creative activity being carried on in the classroom, often 







stimulate such creative experiences or enrich those already 
started. 


In addition to the art broadcasts, children in the Cleveland 
Public Schools are exposed to other types of art apprecia- 
tion experiences. They often visit the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, the Cleveland Art Institute and the Western Reserve 
Historical Society. They take other field trips to study 
architecture, especially that of churches. And, of course, 
art appreciation experiences arise in the art classes leading 
to or from creative action. 


The art broadcasts are 15 minutes long and the art teacher 
spends some time in a preliminary discussion and a fol- 
low-up discussion in which student participation is stressed. 
Our newest series of broadcasts on “Line”, given for the 
first time in the fall of 1957, is quite different from any 
we have offered before and merits description in more 
detail. 


A committee of seven junior high teachers was responsible 
for the new series. After consultation and discussion, 
seven subject areas were decided on as possibilities. Each 
of these was tentatively developed and outlined as a series 
of four lessons by a committee member. Outlines of all 
seven were sent to all art teachers to be studied and voted 
on in order of preference. 


The teachers favored a series on “elements of art’: line, 
shape, color and texture. But when the committee started 7 
to tell the story of “line” in relation to works of art, it ” 
immediately became apparent this could not be done in — 
15 minutes with eight or nine slides. Eventually we de- 7 
cided to devote the entire series of four lessons to one 
subject—line—and to postpone lessons about the other | 
elements. 


eeetorteaae erate 
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We also soon came to the realization that our problem was 7 
made more difficult by the different approaches to the ~ 
subject of line by different members of the committee, and ~ 
by other art teachers. Each teacher has his own way of 
talking about “line” in art to his students. Each has great © 
faith that his is the right approach. It became necessary 
to pool and share our viewpoints and to construct a quite 
catholic approach to the subject incorporating several view- 
points, sometimes including a viewpoint that one or two 
committee members supported very strongly but that was — 
not enthusiastically supported by all the others. 


Realizing one of the main aims of art education is to 
develop the aesthetic sensitivity of an individual’s per- 
sonality, all four lessons on line were planned to contribute 
4 
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to this aim. I use the term “aesthetic sensitivity” as almost 
synonymous with “appreciation”. which does not always 
need to include “creation” or “production” of an art ob- 
ject. In other words, “aesthetic sensitivity” or aesthetic 
experience stresses sense perception more or less for its 
ewn sake, wherein the main interest is towards perceptual 
enjoyment. Such aesthetic response may be stimulated by 
many phenomena. natural as well as man-made, nature 

as well as art. This aesthetic experience is complex and 
includes many facets of the human personality, including 
emotion, imagination, intellect and intuition. Such ex- 
perience is active and organic in the Deweyan philosophy 7 
though no concrete product of art may result. 

Aware of the complexity of the job of stimulating aesthetic 9. 
appreciation to the subject 


(continued on page 40) 7 
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After lesson three, “Directions of Line’, students 
first make abstract compositions using certain kinds 
of line organization—rhythmical curves or straight 
lines. Then they choose subjects that are somewhat 
related to their abstract compositions for realistic 
interpretation such as these three examples. Students 
have free choice of mood, size, style, media, subject. 
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Philip Clark's ‘Mountain's Town"' is excellent example of first-grade ability. Detailed 
design of mountains, stream, road, house show great deal of perception for six-year-old. 


Janet Lashley, Johns Hill Junior High 
School art teacher, works at untangling 
strings of puppets made by her students. 
Teachers work together to set up show. 
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NIVIA SCHOOL BUS 


Busloads of children pour in to see how "We 
Grow and Learn Through Art" at Decatur Art 
Center, one-time mansion converted to mu- 


seum. Exhibition of child art lasts two weeks. 


By EDITH BROCKWAY 


Organized shuttle system uses school buses to transport 
entire school population to May Show of children's art. 


An organized school-bus-shuttle-system that transported students to and from 
mthe May Show enabled practically the entire school population of Decatur, 
Illinois, to see the results of a two-year art emphasis period when it was ex- 
hibited in the local Art Center. 
For two years Norma Riehl, city school art director, and her helping teacher 
in art, Juanita Rogers, devoted their creativity and energy to bring to the school 
children of Decatur a program of art appreciation and application. They con- 
@ducted workshops and demonstrations throughout the schools, bringing to the 
students and teachers new methods of using old materials, and introducing many 
fascinating uses for scrap materials new to the art field. 
= To climax this effort a May Show was planned, to be held in the Art Center. 
> Requests for art examples were sent to the schools early in the spring and by 





Ruth Ellett gets advice and help 
from Billy Hoffman in choosing 
representative art work from her 
second-graders’ current efforts. 
Left, Norma Riehl, art director, 
and her assistants work all day 
Saturday to prepare for opening. 





Sixth-graders give their stitchery to show. 
Unusual fabrics such as burlap, felt, linen, 
with yarn, thread and string help them find 
out how needle can make interesting designs. 


Study of child is work of Joan Bloomquist, 
high school senior who works part-time in 
local newspaper's art department. She spread 
oils with brayer, warm tones over cool blues 
and greens, getting effect of transparency. 


Third-graders look over junior high school exhibit, gel 
commentary from Miss Riehl and their own teacher, Gladys 
Savage. Two-year art emphasis program culminates in show 
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High school students of Justean Bleek's class display junk jewelry made of scraps 
f copper, wood, plastic, nails, window shades, shower curtain rings, hardware. 


the end of April Miss Riehl’s office began to bulge with the response. Junior 
and senior high school art teachers lent a hand and soon the show “We Grow 
and Learn Through Art” was ready to open. 

During the first two weeks in May, 3.500 children, representing grades three 
to 12 from 25 schools, rotated through the Center by busloads and walking 
groups. Miss Riehl and Mrs. Rogers were there to conduct them through and 
explain what methods and materials were represented. The children had a 
chance to admire their own work and that of their fellow art students, Then 
back to the bus and school to make room for the next group, filled with a new 
insight and appreciation of what artistic forms can be created from mind and 
matter. e 
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Salt block is very hard, almost like rock. It comes in colors but | chose white. | drew ideas on paper 
and then decided on a cat. | drew it on the salt block and then went to work with a chisel and mallet.’ 


| TRIED SCULPTURE} 


By MIKE DOME 
Student at Cornish School of Allied Arts 
Seattle, Washington 

and Medina Elementary School 

Medina, Washington 
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Materials young sculptor selects impress us Many times I have visited the Jet Room, a popular eating 
' spot in a department store in Seattle. Near the entrance 
) with their rock-hardness: salt block, mahogany. are some large sculptures made by a famous artist, Dudley 
F Carter. I looked and looked at the sculptures and wondered 
) Patient 11-year-old author-sculptor estimates if I could do something like that. I decided I would try 
something in that line for my exhibit at the Western 
this salt block feline took 30 hours’ chipping. Washington Fair. 
] I read magazine articles and looked at many pictures. In 


an old copy of Arts and Activities | saw pictures of salt 
block sculpture. Just the idea of using salt as art material 
started me on my way. 
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Salt block is very hard, almost like rock. It comes in colors, 
but I chose white. I drew ideas on paper and then decided 


Stes Aires sow 


| spent many hours chipping away with a mallet and on a cat figure. I drew it on the salt block with a blue 
geight different carving tools. | spent almost as r ny crayon on both sides and then went to work with a chisel 
hours sharpening as working. They sure get dull ust.’ and mallet. 





I spent an hour a day for some 30 days, chipping and 
chiseling. I had an X-acto knife, a dozen blades, chisel and 
mallet to work with. The salt rusted my tools and I had to 
work outside, because the pieces of salt fly all over. When 
| finished the chipping and chiseling the magazine article 
said to polish by rubbing with my hands. After a lot of 
rubbing, a nice shine came. I entered my salt block sculp- 
ture in the fair and received a certificate of merit. 


This year I decided I would try something in wood. I got 
a piece of mahogany and started to draw ideas. I had re- 
ceived a blue ribbon for winning the track events at the 
YMCA so I thought I would do a runner. It is hard for me 
to draw a human form. Something is always out of line. 
Arms and legs pever look quite right. I picked out the 
best runner I had drawn and then cut it out and traced 
around it on the piece of wood. Then I sawed off the 
edges. After that I spent many hours chipping away with 
a mallet and eight different carving tools. I think I spent 
as many hours sharpening them as I did working with 
them. They sure get dull fast. 


I found out that I had to go slow with wood because it 
splits. Once I had to glue back a part I accidentally hacked 
off. When I felt I had done the best I could to make the 
block of wood look like a fast runner, I sanded it. I put 
on one coat of mahogany stain and took it to the Puyallup 
Fair. It was awarded a certificate of merit. 


Many persons have seen my work and said nice things, 
| but I know that there will be many years of learning before 
I can really sculpture. ° 
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A TRAIN WHISTLES: the sound is long and strong against vibrations of rumbling 
noise. It is both an exciting sound and a lonely one. To |2th-grader Elaine, it 
suggests cool grass green and lime green with a small amount of reddish-orange. 
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When lethargic students seem merely to manipulate 


brushes and paint, try this jolting assignment! 


® | .inting is a happy endeavor for the high school student 



















® aid it should be—but at this level it should also begin to 
lw a thinking endeavor. ’ 
@ \hen I see a class getting lethargic about painting or 
@ painfully trying to reproduce a scene or object exactly 
| a- they see or remember it—with a total lack of feeling 
then I give them this jolting assignment. 
| say, “This is a test of your ability to express your > aa = j 
thoughts and feelings about a subject through lines and ; 
tf Atte Ya AT el D8. AN OWL SCREECHES breaking the night 
@ «lor. Basically you will express moods, forces, movement, with sounds Hak uns tas ont Ge Gk. 
impacts, sounds and rhythms rather than objects. To do Grade ||, uses warm red-orange in choppy 
this successfully you will have to think. Try to identify broken lines against wavering gray lines. Back- 
% your feelings with the forces behind the event. Try to ground color is yellow with smoky blue wash. 
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ITHINK perore you PAINT 


By LUCILE H. JENKINS 


Art Teacher, Van Horn High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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BELLS RING and Julie, Grade | 1, hears 
them sound and resound, a metallic vi- 
bration that repeats again and again. 
She painted this sound in enclosed cir- 

es of color varying in size in tones 
f orange, yellow and grayed-out blue. 
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A SCREAM is a shrill whirling cry that starts small and gets larger so that you 
seem to be engulfed in the sound. Frank, Grade !2, used irregular lines of red 
against whirling black ink lines, on light washes of yellow, orange, blue, green. 


- 


feel rhythms and movements that the subject suggests to you. Emphasiz 
lines and color as related to the subject. Patterns and textures may be § 
used but they have only secondary importance. 


“You have learned that the reds, oranges and yellows are most often 
associated with gaiety and excitement; that greens, blues, and violets 
denote rest, quiet and mystery. You have also learned that lines have 
meanings. Vertical, straight lines indicate strength; horizontal lines are 
restful; diagonal lines show speed; loopy, rolling lines are exciting, and 
so forth. 

“Choose one of the following subjects and combine your acquired knowl- 
edge with a few moments of concentrated thinking then paint how you 
feel when you experience one of the following (continued on page 39) 


DESPAIR is the feeling of hopelessness or desperation. Diane interprets it 
in lines that move violently in all directions—like a person trying to find 
an answer in a hopeless situation. Her colors are subdued—grays, black, a 
needle-shape of dark blue and cornered teardrop that is bright red splash. 
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AN EXPLOSION is a violent 
burst of sound. Kay, Grade 12, 
uses whirling lines of red and 
violet against light red-orange. 





THE WIND BLOWS: it makes a sighing 
ind—a swishing wash of sound over 
> land. Janet, Grade ||, paints it 
weeping black-edged forms of color, 
t tones of violet and grayed blues. 
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ANGER calls to | 1th-grader Jesse's mind pinwheel 
whorls of red, yellow against frozen blue background. 


AN ECHO reverberates. It is loud then faint and far 
away. Frank, Grade 12, uses a wide wash of blue for 
most important line, with overlaid repetition of thin 
black lines. Reddish-orange quavers across center and 
yellow-orange lines arch across yellow background. 
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\ HAPPY BALANCE 


By JOHN LEMBACH 


Professor of Art Education 
University of Maryland, College Park 





We talk a lot about creativity in education, but what do § 

we do about it? In spite of the fact that the word “crea- @ giver 
tive” is much used and mis-used, it is well to reflect on the | teach 
vitality of the concept. Without it art in the elementary @ a Dr 
school would not be art. If art is to be taught at all, ele- oo! th 
mentary teachers must know how creativity applies in | a/so’ 
classroom practice. ® proc 


Some weeks ago at the Brooklyn Elementary School No. | surfa 
203 in Baltimore, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Hildt gave kinder- blocl 
garten children an art experience that exemplifies creative J Moti 
art teaching. Her activity is an art “experience” rather @ her 
than a mere art “lesson” because she handled it broadly | 

and creatively with broad and creative results. 

Mrs. Hildt's procedure 

The children were seated in a circle on the floor. Mrs. 

Hildt sat on a low chair behind a large paper bag full of 

scrap blocks of wood. The children at first tried to guess | 
what was in the bag. Then she emptied the bag onto the | thei 
floor. She and the children talked about the blocks. They @ °" * 
asked such questions as “Where did the blocks come § 
from?” and “What can we do with these blocks?” When 

the idea of printing with them came up they discussed 

kinds of paper to use and decided on large drawing paper 

and gray bogus paper. 
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Creative teaching breeds ideas. Kindergarten art 
experience points up birth of tender knowledge 


shoots and how they flourish if properly nurtured. 


The children worked on the floor after they had been 
given a few instructions and a brief demonstration by the 
teacher. The activity is generally done this way: (1) With 
a brush, apply one color of poster paint on the flat surface 
ol the block. (2) Print the painted surface on a reasonably 
alsorbent piece of paper. (3) Continue this printing 
process with different colors and different blocks until the 
surface of the paper is covered with prints from the 
blocks. 

\lotivation came from the enthusiasm of the teacher and 
her challenging approach and from the materials—which 
were new to the children. Mrs. Hildt is an incentive her- 
sclf. She is kind and considerate and beams with genuine 
enthusiasm. 


When they had finished working the children cleaned up. 
Then each child stood near his work and talked about 
what he had done. They discussed what they had used, 
their colors and whether what they had done was a design 
or a picture, etc. 


How this procedure was creative 

This art experience was creative in several respects. A wide 
variety of blocks were used. Mrs. Hildt saw to it that the 
children had all possible experiences with both blocks and 
paper: they saw them, felt them and printed with them. 
Her approach placed much reliance on the resources of the 
children and this brought about interesting individual 
variations. Connie used a small rather than large piece of 
paper. Some children wanted to fill in their block designs 
with a brush. Some used brushes to add extra lines on the 
paper. Kathy tried printing with a sponge covered with 
paint. 

The children were uninhibited when they worked. When 
inhibitions are removed accidents will happen. Mrs. Hildt 
took advantage of the accidental when Johnny spilled 
paint on his paper. The academic approach would have 
considered this accident a “mistake” a “mess” and the 
work would have been abandoned or destroyed, leaving 
a frustrated, saddened child. But Mrs. Hildt let Johnny 
use a brush to move the paint over the surface of the 
paper. She was led on by the interests and enthusiasm 
of the children. She paid attention to individual needs 
and adjusted to those needs as they arose. 

The word “academic” is not a term of reproach. “Aca- 


demic” refers simply to those usual, anticipatable ideas, 
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activities and standards that occur in the typical elementary 
school according to a fixed plan. The academic tends to 
adhere to a rigid schedule, whereas the creative remains 
flexible. 

Children are creatures of feeling and their feelings are 
important in the educative process. The creative approach 
in the art experience is important educationally in break- 
ing down or minimizing inhibitions, thus releasing feel- 
ings. Mrs. Hildt’s children expressed three kinds of feel- 
ings: All but a, few considered the experience fun, Some 
felt proud of what they had done One boy was upset by 
the process at first but enjoyed it after he understood that 
he did not have to make a picture. He was proud of his 
very clear prints although he had only a few. 

In the creative approach “doing” is important. Mrs. Hildt’s 
children experienced doing for the sake of doing, doing 
non-representational designs (filling spaces to the satisfac- 
tion of the child) and doing pictures. 

Symbols used in these pictures had a building-block sim- 
plicity and were similar to symbols used by other children 
at this age level. A “bridge” was two vertical printed 
blocks holding up one horizontal block. One child por- 
trayed a “window” by printing a vertical rectangle with 
a_vertical-horizontal center. Another child 
used the “window” symbol and called it a “shack”, A 
third child used the same symbol leaving out the vertical 
center bar and said, “This is a bed.” To one child a 
painted green strip across the bottom of one picture was 
grass while to another it was a road. 


cross in the 


A sense of wonder and excitement pervaded this experi- 
ence. The children wondered what was in the paper bag. 











Then they wondered what could be done with the blocks. 
Most remarkable of all, the teacher and the children were 
free from the usual academic restraints and free for the 
imaginative exploration of the medium’s possibilities. The 
children were helped educationally by the fact that their 
interest was developed in something new and different. 
It was interesting to see creativity spill over. Usually 
these kindergarten children do not continue their art 
period after the lavatory period. When the lavatory period 
interrupted this art experience, however, the children 
eagerly returned to working with the scrap wood block 
printing. 


The creative and the academic approaches compared 


Let us compare the creative approach with the academic 
approach. The creative approach is usually fun. To have 
fun in the academic approach is to risk “wasting precious 
time”. The creative approach is willing to run this risk in 
the interests of discovery, particularly self-discovery. 

Self-discovery is a powerful motivating force. These kin- 
dergartners made three discoveries in the block printing 
activity and thus discovered capacities within themselves: 
That you can have a wonderful time playing with the 
blocks by coloring them and printing with them, that you 
can make designs with them, and that you can make 
pictures with them. Each of these “discovery” phases led 
to another phase: having fun coloring and printing makes 
designs. Designs evolved into pictures of a house and a 
road. Alma said: “This is a bed.” The bed consisted of 


vertical and horizontal lines put together into Alma’s idea 


22 


of a bed. Ideas grew out of experience, creative experience. 


The creative approach is an attitude excited by the splendor | 
of modern life. It stimulates a desire to make the most 
of life’s vast potential in human terms. The creative ap- 7 
proach is characterized by a willingness to risk the un- 
certainty of not always knowing all the facts and not al- 
ways knowing what will happen. The academic approach 
often will not dare risk challenging the sacredness of its 
“tried and true” practices, ideas and ideals. 


Another difference between the creative and academic 
approaches: The creative approach often allows the art 


materials and the art experience to motivate the child. 
whereas in the academic approach motivation comes from 
a teacher’s carefully thought out plan. The academic usu- 
ally relies on external stimuli for motivation, whereas the 
creative motivates internally. 


The creative imposes its own discipline—self-discipline- 
on the individual who is creative. The academic simplifies 
matters by imposing discipline from the outside. 


Mrs. Hildt’s experience with the block printing activity 
points up another significant difference between the aca- 
demic and creative approaches. She writes: “When the 
school bell rang these children were not ready to stop 
printing with blocks.” Academic teaching starts and stops 
with mathematical and mechanical precision, regardless 
of human drives and feelings. Some academicians have 
been known to take pride in the precision with which 
their educational machine operates. They tend to confuse 
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means and ends. Under the academic approach starting 
and stopping a learning experience are often artificial, 
arbitrarily controlled by the teacher, the bell and an over- 
crowded curriculum. Academic routine stood in the way 
of Mrs. Hildt’s teaching in that the children were not 
ready to stop working when the bell rang. 

\ creative teacher gives the child opportunites to start 
and stop the creative experience when and where possible. 
The creative act then can start on its own terms and go on 


until it stops of its own accord, 
The creative approach balanced by academic sound 


When an elementary school experience is creative there 








are those who question its value because they automatically 
assume that if the experience is creative it has little or no 
academic soundness. 

Mrs. Hildt’s teaching had a solid foundation of academic 
common fact. 
most striking feature. She checked the supplies beforehand 
to be sure that every child had the necessary materials. 
Situations in which the children learned specific facts were 
numerous. When she asked Johnny to name a color he 


sense. In its academic soundness was its 


said, “Gween.” 

Teacher: “Shall we all help Johnny say ‘green’ ?” 
Children, with emphasis: “Green.” 

Teacher: “You have to make a face to say ‘green.’ Now 
you say it, Johnny.” 

Johnny: “Green.” 


In this instance help was given on an important matter 
when help was needed. Assistance was given by the teacher 
and the children in a way that did not unduly interfere 
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with the meaningful creative procedure of the art experi- 
ence. Mrs. Hildt’s method was both creatively and aca- 
demically sound. 


In line with sound academic requirements, on one occasion 
the teacher asked if finger paint paper was rough or 
smooth. 

Children, after experiencing the “feel” of the paper: 
“Smooth.” 

Teacher: “Let’S pass it around so everyone can feel it.” 
The children had the opportunity to add to their under- 
standing of “rough” and “smooth”. 

Academic procedure takes commendable pride in finishing 
what it starts but Mrs. Hildt’s children also finished what 
they started. This gave the art experience a wholesome 
completeness for the children. 

Too often we think of the creative experience as being so 
personal that the individual becomes psychologically in- 
grown. This danger does exist. However. Mrs. Hildt’s 
children found pleasure in sharing their fun, ideas and 
work and so grew outward through a creative experience. 
This was another triumph. 

In line with good academic elementary school practice 
there was social value in this art experience. During 
clean-up time the teacher, seeing only Linda Lee and 
Dwight cleaning up, asked, “Is it fair for Linda Lee and 
Dwight to clean up for everybody?” 

Class: “No.” And then many children pitched in. 


This creative art experience was an excellent illustration 
of a happy balance between the creative approach of the 
teacher and academic soundness. e 











When St. Valentine's Day comes, our-own-made decorations—centerpiece, hats, favors, 
napkins—vie for attention against powerful competitor: Martin's delicious cake! 


Ine Party Well Remember 


Joyce finishes tea apron made from tablecloth while 
Martin block-prints, Marvin stencils greeting cards. 


By MELVA HAMMERL 
Supervising Teacher 
Fairbanks School, Detroit, Michigan 


“What can we make for our valentine party?” I asked. 
“I know how to make a candy container,” said Alec. 
“We ought to have favors too,” added Jill. 

We soon had all sorts of exciting ideas for table decora- 
tions, hats and prizes and Martin volunteered a real cake 
with red candy hearts on white icing. Fifth-graders think 
of everything! 

First we needed to form groups according to our interests. 
Alec, having suggested candy containers, found himself the 
leader of a group. Their varying ideas resulted in many 
different kinds of candy and nut cups. Some were made 
with part of a paper toweling core fastened to a cardboard 
heart-shaped base covered with construction paper and 
dotted with silver hearts. Box shapes made of paper were 
decorated with paper lace and sequins. Some were made 


of cupcake cups and aluminum tins from frozen meat pies. 
The latter could be formed into baskets with handles by 
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cutting halfway around the rim on both sides. Paper doilies 
placed inside gave them a dainty valentine look. 


Jill and her group thought favors should “stand beside 
the candy baskets and make them look even prettier.” 
Little “heart people” would be just the thing. Stovepipe 
wire, easily bent and shaped, made a substantial skeleton 
which we wrapped with newspaper and tied securely. Then 
the figures were ready for a layer of “skin” for which we 
used newspaper strips and paste. When the figures were 
div, they were painted with tempera, then dressed in in- 
teresting scrap materials brought from home. We had to 
keep in mind the use of color. The traditional valentine 
red and white were fine but just to be different we intro- 
duced pink and light blue and perhaps pastel green here 
and there. Other ideas for favors included figures made 
from pipe cleaners, from construction paper formed into 





cone shapes and from toweling cores with wire arms. 

After more discussion the class decided to serve the re- 
freshments buffet-style. While it simplified the work of the 
committee that only one centerpiece was needed, they de- 
cided it might be more elaborate—and this it was! The 
group was delighted when someone suggested the king and 
queen of hearts as a motif. This set off a chain reaction: 
“Could we make a castle?” “Maybe we could have a tree 
with hearts growing on it.” “What about a coach for the 
king and queen?” 
vors, 


Stovepipe wire came forward again for the figures; crepe 
ake! 


2 
a 


paper, paper lace, silver gum-wrappers, cupcake cups, cloth, 
sequins, etc., were used for clothes, the more regal the 
@ better. The castle ended up with turrets and gateways. 
@ The royal coach (made of shirt cardboards) had wheels 
= than turned! To add perspective to the scene tiny heart 
trees were made from fallen branches that were brought 
into the classroom, sunk into a clay base, painted pink 
and decorated with fancy little hearts. 













Paper plates and napkins were purchased, but they were 
so plain, thought Martin. He had block-printed some val- 
entines and thought a design ought to go around the border 
of the plates and in the corners of the napkins. He cut a 
heart shape from a piece of tire tube, glued it to the end 
of a spool and crystallized his idea in printer’s ink. 
Marvin suggested making place mats with a spatter paint 
design. After discussing several interesting possibilities, 
his group decided that because plates, napkins, candy 
baskets and favors were rather elaborate, the place mats 
might have a simple blend of colors as a contrast. Some 
students used a spray gun while others took combs or 
toothbrushes to wire screening, spattering manila paper 
with tempera paint. 

“What's a party without funny hats?” asked David. Every- 
one agreed we needed them, but what materials could be 
used for hats of many different sizes and shapes? Some- 
one thought an oatmeal box would make a good military 
hat, and some of the extra paper plates could be pulled into a 
bonnet shape or a sailor hat. We used the paper sculpture 
techniques we had learned—folding, rolling, crumpling, 
tearing, scoring, etc.—and we decorated the hats with odds 
and ends of ribbon, lace, feathers, beads and bows. We 
found that corrugated paper, crepe paper, wallpaper, tin 
foil, aluminum foil and tissue paper gave us wonderful 
textural variety. We ended with hats to fit every personality 
and mood. 

Joyce wanted to be on the serving committee. Having an 
interest in sewing she came to me with the idea of making 
a tea apron, “something to make me look like a real party 
hostess”. Her mother provided an old white linen table- 
cloth with one hemstitched corner still intact. Cutting it 
into a triangle, leaving the corner at the bottom and 
gathering the top in folds made it fit perfectly. A long 


strip from the side of (continued on page 42) 





Teacher's hint that party 











d. for Valentine's Day needs 
decoration brings ideas 
thick and fast. Favors for 

ora- big day surround Jill and 


Alex becomes class hatter. 


For a change — 


Te STABILE 


Stabile-building needs no flowery recommendation. Value 





shows in fourth-graders' pride in finished constructions. 


By FRANK TUGGLE, Jr. The idea for making stabiles in our classroom came about in a meeting of § 
Teacher, Grade 4 fourth-grade teachers with the art consultant. Various art ideas were dis- ] 
played in his art room where we met; among them was the stabile. 


The stabile uses many of the same principles of design as the mobile. Color, & 
) F I - 

space and line create both. However, the stabile is a stationary form while 

the mobile, as its name indicates, moves. 


and R. E. KIIBLER 


Art Consultant ‘ ° 1): ° ° 
Dads Casati: Ha: Polite Sekeel In preparation for stabile building, we purchased these materials: four thin 


strips of balsa wood per child, wood for bases, straight pins, airplane glue, 
tempera paints and construction paper. 

Briefly, the procedure is as follows: The design starts at the bottom, balsa 
strips being secured to the base with straight pins. Working upwards, the 
student places additional strips where he wants them and secures each joint 
with a straight pin. When the design is finished, glue goes on all joints and 
when the glue is dry, the pins pull out easily. Now the stabile is ready for 
painting. It is interesting to use only black and white paint and add color 


Classroom teacher handles space limitations by having First students smooth, bevel, sand bases—six-inch lengths 
children work one at a time with plane on outdoor bench. of two-by-six wood supplied, cut by local lumber company. 
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When bases (which may be solid pieces or cigar boxes) are finished, designing begins. Working upwards 
student secures first strips to base with straight pins, adds and pins varying lengths as she chooses. 


=, 





When everyone is satisfied with his design, drop of glue goes on all joints. When 
glue is dry pins pull out easily. Stabile project absorbs every child in the room. 


Some of children's stabiles are quite complex. 
They worked two or three days a week, an hour 
each time for several weeks, storing stabiles 
safely out of the way between working periods. 
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Glue dry, pins out, stabile is ready for painting. These 
students use only black and white tempera. Some of them 
add colored construction paper cut in shapes to fit spaces 
in design, as at right; others do not (see illustration at top 
of page 26). Only simple color schemes are recommended. 


with construction paper cut in shapes to fit spaces created in the design. 
Also, it is advisable to stick to simple color schemes. 

When we made stabiles a local lumber company supplied two-by-six lumber 
for the bases and even cut it into six-inch lengths for us. Working one at a 
time at an old work bench on our patio, the children used a plane to smooth 
their bases and bevel the edges. The art consultant came in with the balsa 
sticks and the designing began. Every child in the room built a stabile and 
they were all completely absorbed in the work. Never have I seen children 
so intent on what they were doing and so oblivious to everything else. 


We worked two or three days a week, an hour each time. To store the stabiles 
where they would be out of the way, the fourth-graders carried them to our 
“cafetorium” and put them in cupboards on the stage. As they marched past 
the other rooms and encountered curious glances from other students, how 
proudly they held their partially-finished work! 

When the stabiles were finished they were displayed at a P. T. A. meeting 
where they received extravagant praise. The parents were very pleased and 
I overheard several conversations about how they were to be used in the 
home. One admiring adult tried to buy one of the creations for $2.50 but 
never managed to do it. The children just didn’t want to part with them. ¢ 
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‘We'll Stick With 
Paper and Paste!” 


By ELEANOR HUNGAR 


Grade 2 


and THELMA HEIDINGER 


eacher 


Fach year our second-graders don aprons and 
smocks and go to work with buckets of wheat 
paste and strips of newspapers to make some 
large creature that takes their fancy. 

Materials for such characters are easy to find: 
newspaper cut into strips of various widths, 
wallpaper paste in buckets, two large dishpans, 
large dry-cleaning and grocery sacks, string, 
masking tape or wire, strips of wood, hammers 
and nails, some pipe cleaners and paints. When 
you mix these ingredients with a bunch of en- 
thusiastic youngsters, their ingenuity, patience 
and perseverance can produce quite amazing 
results, 

When the children wanted to make a rabbit as 
tall as he could be, they reasoned that it would 
be necessary to make a simple interior structure 
of wood on which to tie the stuffed sacks and 
wads of newspapers for head and body. 

Some of the boys eagerly put together the rabbit 
frame in a simple cross form. Other committees 
began stuffing large sacks and wadding large 
pieces of newspaper. One large stuffed sack was 
tied down over the top part of the cross for the 
head of the rabbit. Two other sacks were stuffed 
and pushed over the crossbars of wood and tied 
firmly for the arms. Huge wads of newspapers 
were bound tightly to the body structure and 
two sacks were stuffed for the large feet. When 
this basic form was well rounded out, another 
eager committee began dipping large strips of 
newspapers into wheat paste and _ carefully 
smoothing them out over the tied newspaper 
form. Each day (continued on page 40) 
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Patience and perseverance pay off when 30 potential critics are 
constantly observing to see that Bunny is painted to perfection. 


Dinosaur named Bronty gets final decoration. His body is brown 
with blue dots. He will carry basket of Easter eggs on his neck. 


























BIRD—Billy Zakroff 





JUNIOR ART GALLER) 


I used two big blocks of wood from our garage to 
make this bird. I got a long board for the neck 
and a round piece of wood for the tail. For the 
eyes I used two pieces of a round pole. The eyes 
are painted red and blue. 

My father lets me use his tools in the garage. Art 
and science are my favorite classes. 


i Rr lL. _ 
| | . va 
ih ya a rol Ft 

Billy Zakroff 

Ace 8, Grade 3 

North School 

Glencoe, Illinois 
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A RATHER EXPENSIVE ITEM to keep in school sup- 
ply is scratchboard. Although the commercially-prepared 
material is best for precise fine-line illustration, you can 
make your own from paraffin, powder and India ink. 
Scratchboard can be made from any kind of cardboard 
shirt backing, poster board, mechanical drawing paper—so 
long as it has a slick surface. The board is prepared by rub- 
bing paraffin or an old candle all over the cardboard until 
it has a thick coating of wax. Then any type of white powder 
is rubbed into the wax and carefully extended to all the outer 
edges. Now we are ready to cover the entire board with 
India ink. When this dries, the scratchboard is ready to use. 
Any design may be executed in the scratchboard but often 
students like to work with a strong black and white repeat 
pattern for their first attempt. As a tool, they may use al- 
most any pointed instrument—toothpick, scissors, stick, pin, 
pen point or a regular scratchboard point. 


Making your own scratchboard lends itself to many varia- Mi 


tions. Colored inks may be used on the board before waxing 
it, or a background of wax crayon may be substituted for 
paraffin. 


illustrated here are some of the repeat designs created by 


seventh-graders. First they cut a pattern and repeat it in a 
set design all over a sheet of paper the size of the scratch- 
board. This paper is then chalked on its reverse side (so that 


it becomes a white “carbon paper”) and the design is traced W@W scratc 


S Carol 


through it onto the black scratchboard. 
The first step with the scratching tool is to scratch off these 





PAPER MACHE CHARACTERS (from left to 
right) are Indian squaw with pot, baseball player. 
Davy Crockett (holding hat), Uncle Sam, clown 
heads. To make them the children made newspaper 
rolls and helped each other tie them. Running wire 
through rolls for arms and legs, they could estab- 
lish different poses and feet were made large enough 
that figures could stand alone.—Mary Bradley, 
Ramsey High School, Birmingham, Ala. 





TALL SLIM CORRUGATED box becomes totem 
pole. Each child decorated box as mask, using 
chicken feathers, paper, spools, buttons, rickrack, 
tempera 
were “tried” in various places, then attached with 
glue.—Mary Bradley, Birmingham, Ala. 
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ratch- design lines. (Work on the scratchboard must proceed from 
o that @ right to left to keep the pattern from rubbing off.) Then the 
raced @ scratching proceeds until the desired white areas show up. 


| Carol J. Brown, Art Teacher, Fort Wayne, Ind., Public 


these 4 “ hools. 





INDIAN ART inspires wall hanging made from 


monk’s cloth, yarn, cotton, webbing to connect units 


@ and sateen lining. Colors selected by group assured 
= harmony when units (made by individual students) 
@ were assembled into six-by-eight-foot hanging.- 


Lois Tuttle, Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
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CHILD WHO BALKS at drawing may have success 
“drawing” with toothpicks on black paper or ar- 
ranging cut strips of colorful wallpaper or construc- 
tion paper shapes on cardboard. When he likes his 
arrangement, it may be stapled or glued.—Mary 
Bradley, Ramsey High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
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SPEAKING 


® The American school system should provide a 10- 
year program of foreign language study beginning 
with the third grade and extending through high 
school. This was among the proposals advanced at a 
conference sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education 
to explore ways to improve the teaching of foreign 
languages in the high school. 

Results of the conference, attended by 50 foreign 
language specialists, indicated that most students study 
a foreign language for only two years; that a foreign 
language cannot be really learned unless it is taken 
for a longer period; that speaking a language should 
precede reading and writing it. The group recom- 
mended that all schools should have language labora- 
tory facilities in which records and other aids to 
learning might be used and that these facilities should 
be as much a part of school equipment as supplies for 
home economics, art, typing, etc. 

Findings of the conference, planned by Marjorie C. 
Johnston, Specialist for Foreign Languages in the 
Office of Education, have been recorded in a 166-page 
report available for $1.00 each from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

® The Institute of International Education, 1 Fast 
67th Street, New York City, has set up a new depart- 
ment for east-west exchanges. The new unit will 
specialize in educational and cultural exchanges be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Albania. The United States National Stu- 
dent Association has completed arrangements with a 
Polish student organization providing for a 12-month 
exchange of two American and two Polish students. 


® Not since the groundwork for what is now the 
World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession was laid out 12 years ago in Endicott, New 
York, has that organization met in the United States. 
Now WCOTP officers have announced that the 1959 
Annual Assembly will be held at the newly completed 
National Education Association building in Washing- 
ton during the first week in August. Educators from 
60 nations representing over three and a half million 
teachers attended the 1958 conference in Rome last 
August. 


® The National Art Education Association has chosen 
the Commodore Hotel, New York City as headquarters 
for its 1959 biennial convention, March 9-14. Dr. 
Mildred Fairchild, Professor of Fine Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and program chairman 
for the convention, has announced “Art Education, 
The Individual and Society” as the convention theme. 


ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Features of the convention: March 9-10, two days de- 
voted to pre-convention workshops concerned with ac- 
creditation and certification, and other timely issues; 
meetings of standing committees; and meetings of 
special interest groups. On Tuesday evening there will 
be a reception for members attending the convention. 


The opening general session will feature a Visual 
Presentation and a panel of high school students hav- 
ing strong art interests, moderated by D’Arey Hay- 
man, Instructor in Fne Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Another general session will fea- 
ture a panel discussion moderated by Richard Hef- 
ner, popular moderator of “The Open Mind” pro- 


duced by NBC. 


® With the time for spring exhibitions and school 
fairs close at hand, it is with real interest that a 
thorough review of the children’s art activity at the 
1958 World’s Fair is undertaken. 


The Children’s Creative Center was one of the main 
features of the U. S. Pavilion at the Brussels World’s 
Fair from April through October, 1958. This was a 
duplicate of the Children’s Holiday Carnival which 
has been enjoyed by thousands of children at the 
Museum ot Modern Art in New York for the past 
16 years. It was presented at the Fair to demonstrate 
one of the most successful activities of the Museum’s 
Department of Education and to illustrate the advanced 
teaching methods used in the United States today. 


Under the direction of Victor D’Amico, Director of 
the Department of Education of the Museum of Modern 
Art and originator of the Holiday Carnivals, the 
Center was conceived so as to use dramatic play to 
stimulate the child to creative activity. Specially- 
designed toys, beyond merely amusing or occupying 
the child, were included to call upon the visual, tactile 
or kinaesthetic reactions vital to his true creative ex- 
pression. The Center was planned in two areas: a play 
area with its variety of toys encouraged the child to 
experiment with color, motion and design, through 
the operation of buttons, switches or pedals, and a 
workshop area equipped with individual easels and 
collage tables enabled him to express ideas stimulated 
by the toys. 


Mr. D’Amico and Mrs. Mabel D’Amico, Director 
of Art at the Rye High School, in Rye, New York, 
installed the Center at the Fair and opened it to the 
public on April 17. Two staffs of art teachers were 
sent to the Center from the Museum of Modern Art. 
During the first three months, the staff under the 
supervision of Lois Lord included J. Eugene 
Grigsby Jr., and Susan Lynn. Charles Alston and 
Margaret Stark, supervised by Jane Cooper Bland, 
took over the second three months. In addition, two 
teachers from Brussels assisted. 
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The influence of the Children’s Crea- 


tive Center was enormous. It was re- 
ceived enthusiastically by visitors 
from all over the world. In the six 
months of the Fair, 16,472 children 
took part in the Center and 2,036 
teachers came to visit it from all over 


lum Study Program sponsored by the 
Texas Association of School Admin- 
istrators in cooperation with the Texas 
Education Agency. 


Titled “Texas Curriculum Studies,” 
the TV series is being seen over 18 
commercial stations throughout Texas. 



















Schools for the advancement of edu- 
cational TV as part of $1 million 
given to school boards and _ state 
school systems and regional councils 
representing 450 of the nation’s 
schools. This is almost double the 


number of schools that received TV 
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FIRST STEPS IN ART APPRECIATION by Nika 
Hulton, Pittman Publishing Corporation, New 
York, New York, $3.95, 1958. 
To serve as a layman’s guide to painting is the purpose 
of First Steps in Art Appreciation. Lady Hulton, one 
of Britain’s foremost collectors of the work of Paul 
Klee, has written several books as guides to the under- 
standing of art. The first half of her latest book dis- 
cusses the elements of composition and types of painting. 
The explanations in this section, though generalized 
and of necessity condensed, are given with clarity and 
directness. Stylistic developments and movements are 
analyzed in the second section of Lady Hulton’s book. 
The author's attributions and value judgments show 
a candor and freshness seldom found in books of this 
kind. While numerous full page illustrations are in- 
cluded, there has been no attempt, fortunately, to de- 
velop understanding through diagrammatic means. As 
is inevitab!e, each writer in such situations formulates 
categories of styles, iconography and compositional 
elements as he perceives them. Lady Hulton’s per- 
ception is well communicated in this instance. 


CREATIVITY, An Examination of the Creative Proc- 
ess, Paul Smith, Editor, Wittenborn and Com- 
pany, 1018 Madison Avenue, New York 21, 
New York, $4.95, 1958. 


Art educators have followed with keen interest the first 
two Communication Conferences. A full report of the 
Third Conference is off the press. 
These conferences have been distinguished by their 


Communication 


high-level discussions of the nature of the creative 
process. Top-flight scientists, educators, engineers and 
executives have been participants. As in the two pre- 
vious conferences, the seminars were stimulating and 
thought-provoking although the Third Conference 
seems to reflect possibly a more objective view than 
before. More than 
Creativit; to clarify important points. Inasmuch as 
the creative process has limitless investigative possi- 


100 illustrations are included in 


bilities, and is of deep significance to our times, re- 
ports of these conferences assume creat importance. 
s * * 

THE TEACHING OF ART IN SCHOOLS, Revised 
Edition, by Evelyn Gibbs, John De Graff, 
Inc., New York, Publishers, $5.00, 1958. 

The fourth revision of the Teaching of Art in Schvols 

by Evelyn Gibbs is evidence that this book must still 

be widely used. Its approach to the teaching of art is 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


still very British in character. Miss Gibbs believes that 
“picture making is pattern making” (pattern making 
being interpreted as space organization). Appliqué 
work, all-over patterns and linoleum block printing are 
considered next in importance to picture making, the 
author suggests. The Teaching of Art in Schools seems 
even less impressive today than it did a decade ago. 


> . * 
MODERN ART, A’ PICTORIAL ANTHOLOGY. 
Charles McCurdy, Editor, The Macmillan 


Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 

New York, 1958. 
Six years ago, Charles McCurdy, a librarian at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, surveyed the courses 
in modern art given in colleges and universities. He 
found that while there was no dearth of literature on 
modern art, there was almost no material that in a 
unified way surveyed architecture, painting, sculpture, 
art criticism and design in modern art. Modern Art, 
A Pictorial Anthology is an attempt to cluster within 
the covers of one book these different categories of the 
major movements of the late 19th and 20th centuries. 
Generally speaking, the period covered is from 1850 
to the present. A competent panel of contributing edi- 
tors has participated in the compilation: A. L. 
Chanin, Arthur Drexler, Sam Hunter, Bernard Karpel. 
Bernard Myers, Stuart Preston and Herwin Schaefer. 
All are well-known writers and critics. 


Over 1000 illustrations accompany the text. To go 
with the anthology, making it even more useful, it is 
possible to purchase through the Taurgo Company (58 
Park Avenue, New York 16) a slide library of 1051 
black and white 2x2-inch slides. The slides have been 
reproduced from some of the best slide collections in 
America. It is also possible to secure selected slides 
separately. The quality and range of examples in the 
collection make this a very valuable contribution to the 
teaching of art in colleges and universities. The an- 
thology, because of its competent writing and con- 
noisseurship, is likely to become widely accepted by 
libraries, schools and museums. 
. ° ° 

THE FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, Vocation and Pro- 

fessional Monograph No. 39, by Royal Bailey 

Farnum, Bellman Publishing Company, Cam- 

bridge, Mass., $1.00, 1958. 
Royal Bailey Farnum, a pioneer in the field of art edu- 
cation, has written a career pamphlet on the fine and 
applied arts. A source of information for parents and 
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tudents on art as a vocation, it in- 
Mcludes descriptions of the various 
phases of art, the kinds of profes- 
sional preparation necessary and the 
Mapproximate income for the different 
Mart vocations. The obvious importance 
Mr. Farnum attaches to miniature 
Mpainting as a vocation is unrealistic 
Mand misleading. 
Als. included is a good list of pro- 
fessional organizations and a bibliog- 
Mraphy on art. The list of institutions 


Wor training in the fine and applied 


Mart- unfortunately shows prejudice. 


a 


Br ob & * 


O00 YEARS OF POTTERY AND 
PORCELAIN by Max Wykes- 
Joyce, Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 East 40th St., New 
York 16, New York, $12.00, 
1958. 

Mlf .owre looking for a fascinating 
Bhistory of pottery and_ porcelain, 
Hyou ll find it in 7000 Years of Pottery 
Band Porcelain by Max Wykes-Joyce. 
WNot only is there a comprehensive 
coverage of the craft, but a panorama 
of social history is interwoven. The 
4 period covered is from 5000 B. C. 
H ithe painted pottery of the Iranian 
Pplateau) to the recent work of Pi- 
Mecasso, Matisse, Leach and Hamada. 
Mr. Wykes-Joyce writes beautifully 
with remarkable 
© When he is identifying the character- 
istics of Meissen or Staffordshire, he 
makes it interesting without belabor- 
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ing the reader with too much techni- 


~ 


Scal data. The author has chosen to 
BD dis ard a chronological sequence of 
| the development of porcelain and pot- 
tery in favor of introducing periods 
and nationalistic when and 
@where they are appropriate. Regret- 


groups 


ably, the discussion of American pot- 


heii sts 


ters is brief and leaves unmentioned 
those craftsmen most admired here. 
such as Schlier. Volkos, the Natzlers 
and Marguerite Wildehain. 7000 
Years of Pottery and Porcelain would 
he a valuable asset to a 
shelf on the history of ceramic crafts. 
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= YOUNG DANCER’S CAREER BOOK 
$ by Regina =. Woody, E. P. Dut- 
; ton and Company, Inc., New 
York, New York, $3.50, 1958. 
: Whether one is a dancer, a would-be 
| dancer or merely an aficionado, one is 
apt to find the Young Dancer's Career 
§ book enjoyable reading. Regina 
§ \Voody, its author, is well known for 
@ writing about and encouraging the 
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young dancer. Having been a dancer 
has given her insights that enable her 
to transmit to her readers a deep 
understanding of the art. She has 
further enriched her book by includ- 
ing comments and suggestions for 
young dancers from the leaders in 
the field. A realistic and candid pic- 
ture of the dance profession, both 
traditional ballet and modern dance, 
is presented. The criteria for the 
selection of a dance teacher will in- 
terest parents as well as the young 
dancer. Excellent 
company the text. 


photographs ac- 


SIMPLE JEWELRY MAKING FOR 
THE CLASSROOM by Dhae- 
mers and Howard A. Slatoff, 
Fearon Publishers, 2263 Union 
Street, San Francisco 23, Cali- 
fornia, $1.00, 1958. 

Two California art educators have 

produced a modest little booklet on 

jewelry making for children entitled 

Simple Jewelry Making for the Class- 

room, It is a how-to-do-it type of pub- 

lication, but the ways of making 
jewelry are unique and fresh in ap- 
proach. The use of scrap materials is 
ingenious. For example, sardine-can 
keys, suggests this book, have many 
possibilities for tin and wire jewelry. 
No complicated tools or processes are 
presented. Glue, tin snips and a pair 
of pliers seem to be basic to the tech- 
niques shown. It would have been 
well for the authors to answer one 
question: “How can an elementary 
school child cut tin and shape it into 


metal without the sharp edges cutting” 


the maker or the wearer?” Even 
though this question is not resolved, 
this book is commendable for the 
manner in which it is adapted to the 
interests and capacities of children 
and its delightfully fresh approach to 
designing jewelry. 


MATTING AND DISPLAYING THE 
WORK OF CHILDREN by 
Marjorie Kelley and Nicholas 
Roukes, Fearon Publishers, In- 
corporated, 2450 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco 15, Cali- 
fornia, $1.00, 1958. 

On the assumption that education is 

atmosphere as well as_ instruction, 

Marjorie Kelley and Nicholas Roukes 

have compiled a manual with a wide 

variety of display ideas for the class- 
room. An amazing amount of mate- 


rial is concisely presented in its 32 
pages. Simple materials and imagina- 
tive techniques are clearly illustrated. 
This reviewer, however, cannot quite 
accept the author’s suggestion that a 
mat can be cut in the shape of a tree 


or fish. 


Their publication is intended to be a 
springboard for further experimenta- 
tion. Since no restraint is implied, it 
would have been well to have in- 
cluded a word on evaluation. Matting 
and Displaying the Work of Children 
would be useful for an elementary 
schoolteacher’s resource shelf. ° 








CERAMASTONE JEWELRY MIX 
Jewelry making is fun & instructive with 
this magic pe. * Self-glazing clay—Safe, 
Easy to use—Mix with water 
Fire only once at cone 06 
IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE & 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Nine Colors: Turquoise, Dark Blue, 
Chartreuse, Gunmtl., White, Pink, Pur- 
le, Yellow, Brown. Sample order $5.00 
or 5 ¥4-lb. pkgs. postpaid PLUS compli- 
mentary DESIGN HANDBOOK—Spe- 
cial quantity discount to schools & studios 


THE POTTERY WORKSHOP 
CHIPITA PARK, COLORADO 
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ANOTHER TALENS'’ FIRST! 


TALENS & SON INC 


UNION, N. J 
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“Talent Scout” is a professional-quality 
double easel designed for children from 
six to 12 years old where two youngsters 


of different ages and 
sizes can work simul- 
taneously because the 
20x36 - inch washable 
chalkboards are quickly 
and easily adjusted to 
the desired heights. 
The pad-holder accom- 


modates 18x24-inch 
drawing paper, and 
large paint jars, 





brushes, rags, crayons, 
pencils, etc., are held 
in two adjustable trays. Solidly built with 
metal brackets, the easel folds flat for 
convenient storage. For more information 
and prices, write No. 237 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


New as tomorrow, PRANG Color Clas- 
sics are pure color in square stick form. 
These beautifully colored sticks contain 
just the right amount of color and spe- 
cially-developed binders that insure excel- 
lent results. The colors are true, clean, 
firm and responsive and have excellent cov- 
ering qualities. Primarily designed for stu- 
dents who enjoy creative experiences with 
the more challenging art techniques, 
PRANG Color Classics particularly suit 
junior high levels where students are anx- 
ious to acquaint themselves with the use 
of pastel-shaped crayons before they attempt 
the more advanced professional medium. 
You may have a sample PRANG Color 
Classic if you write No. 251 on your In- 
quiry Card, 


It’s later than you think— if you're plan- 
ning study or travel for next summer. 
You'll be interested in a recently published 
brochure on summer study and travel in 
Mexico. It describes a summer vacation 
designed for teachers with a wonderful 
itinerary of field trips to the most impor- 
tant places of historical and archaeological 
interest—at reasonable cost. Courses in 
Spanish, art and history earn five hours 
college credit. For your absolutely free 
copy write No. 252 on your Inquiry Card. 


Two Rivers, Wis., boasts a citizen who 
serves as an arts and crafts instructor- 
lecturer-consultant for schools, hobby 
groups, clubs, Scout troops and vocational 
schools. Barbara MeGivern, who graduated 
from Wisconsin State College and did 
graduate work at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, now runs an art studio in Two Rivers. 
Her only fee for lecturing is expenses, and 
neither does she charge for her consultant 
service even when she visits your school. 
For more information what she has to 
offer, write No. 253 on your Inquiry Card. 


A line of new pastels has been an- 
nounced by Eagle Pencil Company. Avail- 


able in sets of 12-, 24, 36-, 48 and 


60-color sticks, they have been named 
PRISMAPASTEL and match the PRIS- 
MACOLOR wax pencil which has long 
been famous in the art field. The wide 
color range includes a complete palette of 
full-strength colors and tints, plus eight 
warm and eight cold greys and three 
metallic colors. Uniform texture from end 
to end, stick to stick and color to color 
gives dependable pigment deposit, and non- 
crumbling points and edges maintain de- 
sired stroke width and eliminate excess 
dust. Eagle also publishes an excellent 
booklet, “How to use PRISMAPASTEL”. 
For PRISMAPASTEL samples and litera- 
ture write No. 254 on your Inquiry Card. 


An all-in-one leather-working tool makes 
carving leather as easy as writing your 
name. A set of tools in itself, the novel 
HANDY-CARVE is equipped with a knife 
edge at one end for outlines, decorative 
cuts and texture or background variations. 
At the other end is a spoon-shaped modeler 
for contour and shading. With HANDY- 
CARVE even small children can bevel, 
shade and carve leather easily, safely and 
beautifully. There are no special tech- 
niques to master, no pounding or hammer- 
ing. and HANDY-CARVE is the only tool 
needed. For more information and prices 
write No. 255 on your Inquiry Card. 


Another “‘Key to Learning” brochure in 
Milton Bradley Co.’s series deals with the 
use of art materials in the education of 
exceptional children. The illustrated book- 
let is in essence a descriptive story of 
materials especially suited to the instruc- 
tion of mentally and physically handi- 
capped as well as gifted children. One of 
its best features is a readily-understandable 
chart relating art activities to therapeutic, 
recreational and educational needs of ex- 
ceptional children. For your copy of the 
new “Key to Learning”, write No. 256 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


Dry rubber cement? Yes, a recently de- 
veloped adhesive made of plastic rubber 
compounds comes in dry bar form. When 
rubbed on a surface, DRY-STIK leaves a 
thin pressure-sensitive coating that is not 
sticky to the touch, but holds instantly at 
finger tip pressure. Yet a paper tacked 
down with DRY-STIK can be picked up 
and moved many times. When smoothed 
down firmly, it forms a waterproof bond 
that is stronger than the paper itself. 


This dry bar is a uniquely effective rub- 
ber cement as it bonds tight at the edges, 
but won't ooze. It doesn’t stain, wrinkle 
or shrink the paper, needs no thinners and 
won't get lumpy or scummy. DRY-STIK is 
odorless, non-flammable and non-toxic. For 
information on where to buy DRY-STIK, 
write No. 257 on your Inquiry Card. 


A disarmed paper cutter, completely ac- 
cident-proof, is now available for schools. 
Although every bit as efficient as_ the 












What's 
Your 
interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 


Free Catalog—102 Big Pages 
craft. sr Enameling —i- ee 
others. Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
today. Dept. AA-2 

SAXCRAPFPTS (pivision oF SAX BROS., INC.) 
1111 N. 3rd St. © Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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COPPER ENAMEL |" 


Complete School Supplies—Kilns, ath 7 
clays, wheels, glazes & tools. A dt 
must! “Activities in Ceramics” by ettirs 
Seeley, $1.50 ppd. Designed for shit 












school use; completely illustrated. 
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the BEGINNER’S modeling clay... 


. . . that gives almost professional results! Modoclay 
is easy to work but needs no kiln firing or casting. 
Dries at room temperature; can be reconstituted when 
dry simply by adding water. Only $1 p.p. for 1-Ib. 
sample bag and free booklet. 


MONTGOMERY STUDIO R.D. 4 West Chester, Pa. 
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ttandard arm-type cutter that poses so 
any safety problems, the SAFETY- 
SHEAR operates with a guarded, rotary 
ype self-sharpening blade. Even the small- 
st hand can’t get to the cutting edge. 











hy 


sd 
y 


Ine effortless sweep of the shuttle-type 


Mehanie provides a clean, accurate cut. The 


SA] ETY-SHEAR comes in four sizes: 12-, 


15-, |8- and 24inch—with or without a 
Mimayi etic paper guide that adjusts to any 
widti: or angle to insure perfect parallel 
hinilorm trimming. Grid lines (see cut) are 
whit and easy-to-see, visible under a 
Mesafety-light for darkroom use, yet they 
Sawont fog film. For complete information, 


write No. 258 on your Inquiry Card. 


From grandfather’s old briar to mod- 
ern chenille craft is the 20th Century his- 
tory of the pipe cleaner. While grandfather 
recognize today’s glamorous 
hanks and stems and fluffies of soft, color- 


it is nevertheless true that 
today’s “pipe cleaner art” had lowly be- 
ginnings. From a company that’s in the 
business of supplying chenille primarily 
for school use, you may have extensive 
illustrated literature and price lists if you 
write No. 260 on your Inquiry Card. « 





ful chenille, 





: Think 


(continued from page 16) 


Besensations: Confused—lonely—angry 


sad—afraid—excited—depressed— 
shocked—tranquil—serene. These feel- 
ings should challenge and stimulate 
vour imagination and creativity.” 


Malthe assignment may not always be 
eepresented exactly this way but it is 
always worked out as a student par- 
Blicipation problem. The preliminary 
Widiscussion is important, for it builds 
enthusiasm and at the same time gives 
@ meaning to the whole project. Since 
Bthis is a test of the students’ thinking 
ability the results invariably show 
@that the most satisfactory paintings 


are done by students with the highest 
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| @ THLE BACKS AND HANGERS 
| © WOODEN FRAMES 


| SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 


potential. However, it challenges even 
the most inept. 


Provocative words that suggest definite 
sounds also may provide subject mat- 
ter: train whistle, an explosion, the 
scream, an echo, bells ring, the wind 
blows, the cry, sirens, an owl 
screeches, a dog howls. Or the idea 
may suggest movement: the ava- 
lanche or heavy traffic. 

After a student has worked out a 
problem of this sort, he begins to be 
aware that painting what he feels 
about an object or event is actually 
more important than painting only 
what he may see. He learns that the 
presence or absence of recognizable 
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College Park, Maryland 


objects is not of primary concern and 
that a successful painting expresses 
both an external and an_ internal 
experience. ° 





Paper and Paste 


(continued from page 29) 


we added a few new layers of paper 
mache strips until we had about seven 
or eight layers of paper. The ears 
were made by pasting seven layers 
of newspapers together and cutting 
them out while moist and damp to 
make shaping easy. They too were 
attached with strips of pasty paper. 


We let him dry thoroughly while 
much discussion went on as to what 
colors he should be. The decorating 
committee decided to make him a 
“yummy” lime green with pink dots. 
The dinosaur had a sawhorse frame 
with longer pieces of wood at the 
front and back for head and tail. He 
measured six-feet-two and his body 
was brown with blue dots. 

The freedom of such a group activity 
provides a wonderful opportunity for 
each child to develop socially and 
creatively while everyone gains a 
greater feeling of accomplishment, 
security and confidence. ° 





Radio 


(continued from page 6) 


of line in art, we decided to empha- 
size a separate and different aspect in 
each of the four lessons. Lesson num- 
ber one stresses finding rather ob- 
vious types of lines in nature and 
man-made objects. These are familiar 
objects and scenes well known to the 
students. We call this first lesson ‘ex- 
ploration”. The lines are either wire 
or thread-like lines or cracks and 
wrinkles (a negative type of wire or 
thread-like line). Kodachrome slides 
used during and after the broadcast 
include natural phenomena such as 
lightning in the sky, grass (dark 
against light and light against dark). 
spider web, lines in a hand, and 
branches against the sky. Slides of 
man-made objects show wires against 
the sky, TV antennae, cracks in auto- 
mobile windows and in a boardwalk. 
railroad tracks, rigging on boats, and 
a painting showing rigging on boats. 
There is no attempt during the broad- 
cast to define lines, though some men- 


tion is made of the pattern these lines 
make, and of whether the lines are 
light against dark or dark against 
light. Follow-up activities are sug- 
gested : 


(1) Encourage the students to look 
for lines and line patterns in the 
schoolroom, other places in the school, 
at home and in the neighborhood. 


(2) Encourage the students to bring 
in pictures from magazines showing 
additional examples of lines in na- 
ture and man-made objects. These 
examples may be placed on the bulle- 
tin board to supplement the lesson. 


The second lesson we entitle “Differ- 
ent Types of Lines” and this is to 
emphasize a more intellectual ap- 
proach to convey an awareness that 
there are several types of lines and 
that when people use the word “line” 
they are not always speaking of the 
same type of line. These types of 
line are illustrated by slides: 


a contour or outline 

an edge line made by one shape 

over-lapping another shape 

an edge line made by the shadow 

of one subject falling on another 

the enriched edge line 

a soft edge line of a cloud 

the action line or line of force 

a line made by a series of spots 
There was some disagreement among 
members of the committee over the 
inclusion of such lines as the edge 
line and the shadow edge line. There 
is even some ambiguity in the diction- 
ary definitions of such words as out- 
line, contour, borderline, etc. The 
committee finally assumed the au- 
thority to designate the edge between | 
two areas of color or values as an § 
“edge-line” just as we speak of the 
shoreline which separates land and | 
water even though there is no actual | 
thread- or wire-like line present—in 
other words, a line marks the end of 
one area and the beginning of 
another. In much of art criticism we 
use the word “line” in this respect. 
especially when we speak of the 
vertical lines of, a Gothic cathedral 
or the graceful lines of an Ingres 
painting. 
Activities to follow up the lesson are § 
suggested : 


(1) The students should be encour- 7 
aged to find additional examples of | 
each type of line mentioned in the | 
broadcast in magazine illustrations. 
in the classroom and in the neighbor- 
hood. 
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(2) The teacher should have addi- 


tional examples of her own to use in 


the follow-up discussion, to be sure 


the students understand each type of 
line discussed. 


(3) The students might pose for each 
other and make quick action sketches 
to emphasize lines of force and action. 


(4) To illustrate lines that are made 
by a series of spots, the students 
might make abstract paintings in 
which one color is repeated, as step- 
ping stones, to make visual paths for 
eye movement. 


(5) The teacher might perform an 
experiment using a flashlight to show 
how the shadow of an object makes an 
edge line as this shadow falls on 
another object. 


The third broadcast concerns “Direc- 
tions of Lines”. The special aim of 
this lesson is to develop an aware- 
ness of the directions of lines in 
works of art and the emotional re- 
sponse to these directions. The fol- 
lowing examples of line organization 
are illustrated by examples of paint- 
ings, sculpture and architecture: 

horizontal lines 

vertical lines 

curved lines (concave and convex) 

radiating lines 

diagonal lines 

conflicting directions 

confused ) 

directions of lines to show per- 

spective 


(seemingly 


As follow-up activities it is suggested: 
(1) The students should be encour- 
aged to find additional examples of 
paintings, architecture, etc., that il- 
lustrate the predominant directions of 
line movement mentioned in the 
broadcast. The should be 
careful not to force an acceptance of 
the emotional feeling which some- 
times results from these directions of 


teacher 


line. (For instance, a painting with 
predominant horizontal line move- 
ment does not always convey a feel- 
ing of tranquility.) 

(2) The students might 
stract linear compositions to music 
using directions of line to convey 
their emotional reaction to sounds. 
(For example, certain brassy dis- 
cordant passages of music suggest 
conflicting diagonal lines such as we 
find in Marin’s painting, Lower Man- 
hattan.) 


The fourth and last broadcast on the 
subject of line we call “Relation Be- 


paint ab- 
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tween the Tool and the Quality of 
Line”. The aim is to show the dif- 
ferent quality of line, especially kin- 
esthetic, produced by various tools 
the artist uses. In certain instances 
the emphasis is on the emotional effect 
the lines give. Examples of the use 
of different tools are offered such as 
pen and ink, brush and ink, ink and 
stick, pencil, dripped or poured, 
stitched, carved, incised and bent 
wire. These are illustrated by ex- 
amples of drawings, sculpture, em- 
broidery, etc. 


We suggest for follow-up activities: 
(1) The students may experiment 
with sticks, pens, brushes, Q-tips, fin- 
gers, etc., to see what kind of line 
they can produce with these different 
tools. 


(2) Discuss with the students the 
kinesthetic quality of some lines: that 
some lines are slow, some fast, some 
lazy, some windy, some brutal, etc. 
They might experiment with lines 
trying to get different emotional ef- 
fects with the quality of line. 

Since 1938 we have tried various 
ways of presenting the audio part of 
the broadcasts: a straight discussion 
by one person, a dialogue between 
two or three adults, and an ad-libbed 
informal discussion with children. We 
have tried questions involving stu- 
dent participation in the classroom. 
At present the format is an informal 
discussion with children, but a short 
outline-type script is used, written just 
before the broadcast by the adult 
commentator and the two children. 
The script, however, is not read, but 
simply used as a guide to the con- 
versation about the slides and as a 
timing device. In this way we seem 
to get an informal conversational tone 
to the program and yet avoid ram- 
bling. ineffective verbiage. We like 
our participants to have a little better 
than average intelligence and ability, 
but we don’t like always to have the 
exceptionally gifted high 1.Q. student. 
We have found if we use this latter 
type exclusively, the average student 
doesn’t sufficiently identify himself 
with the resulting conversation. 
During the fall semester of 1957-58 
an average of 65 junior high school 
classes received each broadcast, either 
directly from WBOE, or by tape or 


wire transcription made in the schoo] 
from the radio. 


The degree of success of radio art 
appreciation lessons depends on many 
factors. First, the classroom teaclier 
and the radio teacher are a team of 
two and should work together. The 
classroom teacher must so conduct 
her classes that there is a good rap- 
port between the classroom pupils and 
broadcasters. The pupils should be 
acclimated to listen attentively and 
courteously to the broadcasters and 
to weigh and discuss what they say. 
The radio teacher, of course, must 
make every effort to present the ma- 
terial so that it is interesting, stimu- 
lating and informative to the average 
student. If conditions are right, radio 
art appreciation lessons can be an 
effective tool in art education. e 





Valentine Party 


(continued from page 25) 


the tablecloth made the band across 

the top of the apron and the ties all 

in one piece. The apron was deco- | 
rated with scraps of red cotton cut 

into heart shapes and appliquéd here 

and there. Joyce added sparkle with 

a few sequins and her beautiful host- 

ess apron proved an inspiration to the | 
other girls. 


The prizes ought to carry out the | 
valentine theme too, thought the class. | 
A ceramic heart-shaped dish, a 
change purse of red felt, pocket memo 
pads with abstract valentine designs 
on their covers, carved _ plaster 
plaques, ceramic or wood jewelry— 
these and many others were made 
until we had more prizes than we 
needed. 


At last we were ready. The various 
groups arranged their work on the 
tables, the centerpiece on the buffet 
table, candy baskets, favors, place 
mats, plates and napkins at each 
place. Each child selected a funny 
hat. 


The hustle and bustle ceased. We 
stood back to admire our work. 
Finally all eyes turned toward Mar- | 
tin’s beautiful cake decorated with 
red candy hearts and tiny silver balls 
on white icing. It was a moment § 
we'll remember for a longtime. ©¢ § 
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